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BY WILLIAM VOGT, 


A common French phrase, Repondes, s’il vous 
plait, has become a familiar part of the Eng- 
lish language in the form of the four letters 
that head this paragraph. It means, “ Answer, 
if you please,” and is the conventional ending 
to many invitations. 

This is an invitation, extended particularly 
to the boys and girls of New York State, to 
visit a bird sanctuary and to become acquainted 
with its birds, and it is hoped that many of 
them will respond to it—in person, if possible. 

Just as there is a book in the life of every 
one of us, there are many books in any bird 
sanctuary. There are enthralling stories in the 
lives of the creatures that make their homes 
and rear their families in the sanctuary’s 
protection. There is the always interesting 
picture of the ebb and flow of migrants, as 
they pass to and from their summer nesting 
places There are tragedies and comedies. 
There is always the problem of how well the 
sanctuary is succeeding as a bird haven — and 
how to make it more effective. It is the writer's 
hope that in future Bird Day Bulletins he may 
tell more of life on the sanctuary — give other 
bird lovers brief accounts of the things he 


learns as he lives, day by day, with the birds. 











JONES BEACH 


For this introductory story we wish to 
emphasize the fact that human visitors are as 
welcome as the birds, and to express the hope 
that many readers of this Bulletin will accept 
the invitation. 

The Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary was 
established littlke more than a year ago near 
Jones Beach, Long Island, by the Long Island 
State Park Commission. For many years the 
area has been selected by the birds themselves 
as a resting, nesting and feeding place. Gun- 
ners long ago discovered this fact, and until 
the Park Commission stopped them, system- 
atically killed thousands of wild ducks on the 
preserve. The slaughter has been stopped and 
the birds pour in here in tremendous numbers, 
to enjoy safety and freedom from molestation. 
At times they are present by thousands; and 
more than 200 different kinds were recorded 
during the first year of the writer's residence. 
But more of that later. 

The sanctuary comprises some 400 acres. On 
the south it is bounded by the Atlantic ocean; 
on the north by South Oyster bay. Its salient 
feature is a long, shallow, slightly brackish 
pond, where wild ducks go to eat and drink 
and where a wide variety of shore birds concen- 


trates in tremendous numbers 











Sand Dunes; Home of Multitudes of Bank Swallows; Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary 
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A “Wild Duck Nursery” at the 


The pond is bordered on one edge by high 
sand dunes covered with thick brush of many 
species. In this excellent cover nest a_ host 


of such birds as brown thrashers, catbirds and 
On the south edge of the pond 
eggs of 


green herons. 


an extensive sand beach cradles the 
many pairs of piping plover. 

North of the sand dunes great salt marshes 
stretch to the bay. 


small ponds, ideal wild duck nurseries, and are 


They are honeycombed with 


favorite resorts of herons and rails. The inter 
esting sharp-tailed and seaside sparrows nest 
here in profusion. In the dunes themselves 
burrow many bank swallows. Barn swallows 


And in 
bird boxes along the pond, tree swallows, per- 
haps the first record for Nassau county, raised 


nest under the eaves of the buildings. 


their young the first year the sanctuary was 
established. 

This thumb-nail sketch should show two 
things: first, that marsh, shore and water 


birds, those most needing protection, find haven 
that the holds a 


wide variety of interest for bird lovers. 


here; and, second, sanctuary 











Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary 


Now, to While 


most of the area in the sanctuary is sacred to 


return to the invitation 
the birds, and while they are carefully guarded 
kind, one end of the 
Here 


range a 


from molestation of any 


sanctuary is open to the public visitors 


are able to see at fairly close great 


variety of wild birds. The writer lives on the 


sanctuary and always welcomes visits by bird 


lovers. Most of last summer's week-ends were 


devoted to instruction to beginners in the 


identification of shore birds. There are even 
a few pairs of bird glasses available for those 
who wish to make a closer cxamination of 


creatures that are often mockingly shy 


Bird students come from far and near. Onc 
group from New Jersey makes periodical visits 
birds. Boy and girl scouts, 
seeking help in passing tests, visit the 


Pupils from Long Island 


to see the shore 
sanctuary 
singly or in groups. 


schools, to whom the writer has lectured on 


local bird life, go to see the originals of the 


lantern slides. Sportsmen take strange birds 


to the sanctuary for identification 
to watch the game on the pond and to discuss 


and linger 
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birds they have shot which had been banded 
at the sanctuary. 

The area is large enough and naturally so 
arranged for human visitors to be able to 
enjoy feathered visitors without disturbing 
them. In all plans for the sanctuary the birds 
will always receive this important protection ; 
otherwise its purposes would be defeated for 
birds and human beings. 

At the present time the State does not own 
the sanctuary; it merely leases the area. Thus, 


the extensive and interesting plans for its de- 
velopment — including a nature trail, museum, 
aviary etc. must be held in abeyance for the 
time being. It is hoped, however, that owner- 
ship of the land will soon rest in the State, 
in order that the birds may be more fully pro- 
tected and encouraged, and, especially, in order 
that the boys and girls of New York State 
may have complete enjoyment of this oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with a group of 
wild creatures unfamiliar to most of them. 


Our Birds of Prey 


BY E. H. EATON, HOBART COLLEGE, GENEVA 


New York State has 32 species of birds of 
prey —hawks and owls—20 species of the 
diurnal type and 12 of the owls. Of these 
birds, 22 are found in the State every year. 
The rest are of more or less accidental occur- 
rence. Of the 22 species, 20 nest within our 
borders, and two, the rough-legged hawk and 
the snowy owl, come from the far north. Of 
these 22 species, however, less than a dozen 
are generally distributed in the State and it is 
truly amazing how few of these birds are 
recognized by our licensed sportsmen, although 
the State Museum has made their recognition 
easy by publishing the beautiful plates by 
Fuertes. 

It is of the status of these birds as residents 
of our domain that I wish to speak. For over 
50 years I have given close attention to these 
birds and I feel firmly convinced that in the 
State as a whole they are less than one-fourth 
as abundant as they were when I was a boy. 
The turkey vulture, marsh hawk and red-tailed 
hawk are the only ones as numerous as then, 
and, of these, only the turkey vulture is 
decidedly more common than it was. Of our 
owls, the great horned, screech and barn owls 
are the only ones that are in good status. After 
all has been said, however, both our hawks 
and owls have gone down, down, down, and 
this is principally because of their almost uni- 
versal destruction by gunners. A few years 
ago the snowy owls were killed by the hun- 
dreds and mounted by taxidermists, and it is 
probable that not one-tenth of the snowy owls 
which entered New York State ever returned 
to their Arctic habitat. A similar warfare is 


waged on every species of owl in spite of the 


fact that all except the snowy and the great 
horned owl are protected by our game laws. 

This general condition of affairs is of the 
most deleterious consequence to our song and 
game birds. Most of our hawks and owls 
feed largely on rodents which eat up and store 
away the food that is of the utmost importance 
to carry our game birds through the winter. 
Furthermore, many of the rodents, especially 
the red squirrel and the deer mouse, which 
are very numerous throughout the State, 
destroy the eggs and young of our birds. 

Of all our hawks and owls, the only species 
that should be universally destroyed, as they 
have been during the past 50 years, are the 
goshawk, Cooper’s hawk, sharp-shinned hawk 
and great horned owl. Such birds as the 
rough-legged hawk and the broad-winged hawk 
should not be killed at all; neither should the 
long-eared owl. I have carefully examined 
several hundred of the stomach pellets of the 
long-eared owl and found less than 5 per cent 
of sparrows’ skulls in the exhibit. More than 
90 per cent were deer mice and meadow mice. 
Of our screech owls, marsh hawks, red- 
shouldered hawks, sparrow hawks and _ prac- 
tically our whole list of Raptores, only those 
that through special conditions become destruc- 
tive should be killed. Many birds like the 
duck hawk, pigeon hawk, gyrfalcons and snowy 
owl become tremendously destructive under 
unusual conditions but they are so scarce in 
most portions of the State that a general war 
against them is ill-advised. 

It is certain that in our State the birds of 
prey, as a class, are beneficial rather than 
injurious to the interest of bird protection. 
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Superstitions and Facts about Kingfishers 


BY DAYTON STONER, STATE ZOOLOGIST, NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


Photographs by the author 


Among our feathered creatures, kingfishers 
have long held a prominent place in legendary 
folk-lore result many 
curious and interesting superstitions have been 
built striking birds which 


possess so withal, 


and literature. As a 


up around these 


much individuality and, 
attractiveness. 

An old legend relating to the European king- 
fisher and accounting for the prevailing colors 
of the bird states that originally the kingfisher 
was dull plumaged but that upon its release 
from Noah's ark it toward the setting 


sun, whence the sky was reflected from its back 


flew 


while its breast was scorched by the sun’s rays 


to the degree that ever after the plumage of 
these parts bore the colors of the evening sky. 
A not uncommon expression “ Halcyon days ” 
and referring to calm, peaceful and enjoyable 
days given over to outings in the field and 


origin in an old-time reference 
Kingfishers were called “ Hal- 
that these 


year 


woods has its 
to kingfishers. 
who noted 


cyons” by the ancients, 


birds nested at the season of the when 


the days were shortest and when smooth, calm 
seas prevailed 


In some quarters a popular belief exists to 
this day that if the dried skin of a kingfisher 


be suspended from one’s clothes closet it will 











serve to keep away 
the moths. Another is 
that if the stuffed 


body of a _ kingfisher 


be suspended from a 
string the bill will 
always point in the 


direction from which 
the wind blows. 
While, of 


Statements are 
foundation, it 


course 
such 
without 
is, nevertheless, true 
that the eastern belted 
kingfisher which com- 
about 


monly occurs 





Young Eastern Belted Kingfishers about Three Weeks Old, 
June 16, 1928 


Jewell, N. Y., 


the streams and water 
New York 


one of 


courses of 
State is 
striking birds and al- 


our 








ways engages the at- 
tention of the passer- 
by. It 


upon 


feeds largely 


small fish which 
it secures by plunging 
water. Its 
aim is not 
however, and I 
often seen it 
mark. After a 
cessful attempt it usu- 
loud 
chatter and flies away 


into the 
unerring, 
have 
miss its 
suc- 
ally utters a 
to some perch to swal- 
low its booty and to 





The Same Brood of Eastern Belted Kingfishers about Four Weeks Old 


watch for friend and 
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foe. The nest is usually a_ hollowed out 
enlargement at the end of a burrow excavated 
in a clay or gravel bank above or near water. 
In the summer of 1928 I found a kingfisher’s 
in an abandoned gravel pit one mile 


Jewell on the north 


burrow 
north of the village of 


shore of Oneida lake. 


Heavy, mixed woods surrounded the pit, 
which occupied a cleared area near a highway 
carrying moderately heavy traffic. The wall 


of the pit in which the burrow had been exca- 


vated was about seven feet high, while the 


burrow itself was about five inches in diameter 
and two feet bank. It 
penetrated the bank to a depth of four feet. 
The enlarged terminus of the burrow contained 


from the top of the 


accommodated seven 


Although young 


no nest materials but 
nestlings about two weeks old. 
kingfishers are blind and naked at the time of 
hatching, the feather tracts on these birds 
showed plainly and the wing and tail feathers 
were well developed. The nest cavity was clean 
and bore no evidences of excrement, fish bones 
or other remains of previous meals. 

no resistance 


As they were 


The young kingfishers offered 
during our examination of them. 
removed from the burrow they were placed 
together in a group in the open, and although 
the day was cloudy they sought the shadow of 
my body and huddled there. They exhibited 
to walk backward when I 


and 


the usual tendency 
them. 
and the nestlings were soon breathing 
bills held 
mouth 


tried to grasp The day was hot 
sultry 
rapidly with their wide open. In 
this 


exposed and the cooling 


way the moist membranes were 


process was assisted 
by evaporation. 

The 
of temperature 
readings were taken with a specially designed 
continued at 


young birds were banded and a series 


readings was begun. These 


mercury thermometer and were 
the same hour on alternate days between June 
loth and June 29th. An 
records shows that the temperature of the birds 
increased 101.5 de- 


grees Fahrenheit to about 106.5 degrees within 


analysis of these 


from an average of about 


a period of approximately two weeks. 

By June 23d, all the feathers on the young 
birds were well developed and externally the 
each could be distinguished with cer- 
rather 


sex of 
time by the now 
band of the 


tainty for the first 
breast 


kingfishers 


brownish 


The 


pronounced 


females. young were very 


clean, free from external parasites, active and 
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A Four-Week-Old Female Eastern Belted 
Kingfisher Permits Her Temperature 
To Be Taken 


alert, but permitted themselves to be handled 
without exhibiting any visible signs of fear or 

Both the burrow 
scrupulously adults 


alarm. nest and the were 
kept 


June 27th, when the nest chamber showed some 


clean by the until 
signs of dampness from the now slight accumu- 
lation of semiliquid excrement; as a result the 
burrow carried a strong ammoniacal odor. 

At the time of our visit to the nest on June 
flew from the 


29th one of the birds 


burrow; two days later all had left. 


young 


It is of interest to note that one of these 
young kingfishers, a female, was taken at 
Barneveld, N. Y., on August 9, 1928, a littl 
more than seven weeks after the bird was 


banded and approximately five weeks from the 
time that it first left the Barneveld is 
about 30 miles air-line northeast of the place 
may be 


nest. 


of original banding. Incidentally it 


mentioned that the rapidity with which young 
birds disperse from the locality in which they 
are reared is one of the points, among many) 
light eventually will be 


others, which 


thrown through bird banding activities. 


upon 


Kingfishers sometimes take fish which are ot 
economic importance but usually they confine 
their catch to minnows or other small common 


to 


forms which are not so directly important t 
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There is no cause to condemn all king- 


man. 
fishers because one occasionally takes finger- 


lings from the ponds of a fish hatchery or 
other body of water in which fish are reared. 
Ordinarily the losses in such situations can be 
by erecting nets or 


controlled, if necessary, 
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screens over the water or, by dispatching the 
one or two chief offenders. 

Our inland ponds, streams and lakes would 
lack one of their most picturesque bird person- 
alities were the belted kingfisher entirely absent 
from their environs. 


Some Fall and Winter Birds of a Farm Dooryard 


BY CHARLES J. 


From the first of October 1930 until the 
middle of 1931, the 
alone in an old farmhouse in Madison county, 
N. Y., four miles south of Canastota and one 


The tract 


February writer lived 


mile from the village of Clockville. 
on which the house was set was small, approxi- 
mating ten acres. Part of this area was put 
in garden each year by the owner, but about 
half was purely waste land. A rough, rocky 
ravine bordered the eastern edge of the tract, 
while above the garden and to the south rose 
a rough limestone knoll on which grew a few 
scattered trees. The ill-kept dirt road which 
passed the place was seldom traveled by any 
persons other than the neighbor up the 
hill and by the mail carrier. 
was secluded and seldom disturbed. 

During the four and one-half months that | 
tenanted this little farm, I kept a list of the 
birds seen within its environs, including birds 
flying over that could be seen from the door- 


The common birds of rural com- 


next 
Thus the locality 


yard. every 
munity were noted, of course: 


hairy and downy woodpecker, flicker and others 


robin, bluebird, 
equally familiar. Vesper sparrows sang well 
into October from the pastures across the road. 
half a mile 
hooting of 


heavy timber 


heard the 


From a patch of 
to the 
the barred 
blustery days of winter birds were not absent 


west could be 


owl. Even during the snowy, 
from about the house, for chickadees and nut- 
hatches mingled their notes with the cracking 
of branches in the wind. 

My residence here proved, as it has been 
proved many times in the lives of others, that 
have to go far afield to obtain 
bird records. An 
patient waiting while seated on a log in the 
with sights 


one does not 


rare or unusual hour of 


woods will reward the observer 
and sounds that many hours of seeking would 
to him. And so with a 


months in one 


not reveal residence 


of several spot, when many 


SPIKER, YPSILANTI, 


MICH. 


hours of each day were spent in the immediate 


vicinity of the home roof, there were many 
exciting moments. 
A hermit thrush, shy and silent during 


me, and 


little 


migration, spent several days with 


could during this time be found on the 


knoll above the house fraternizing with robins 


and bluebirds in a small thicket of low bushes. 


On several occasions a bald eagle soared over 


head, evidently wandering away from _ his 
regular “beat” along the shores of Oneida 
lake, ten miles north. By the middle of 
October, red-breasted nuthatches found me, 


and I saw them on four different days by the 
end of the month. At intervals through Octo- 
ber and November the mellow “ whupp-whupp- 
whupp” of a pileated woodpecker would come 
near-by woodlots, and 


from one of several 


occasionally I would see this huge woodpecker 


in laborious, undulating flight passing from 
one patch of timber to another. 
A northern shrike visited me three days in 


November and during the same week a winter 


wren made himself at home in the interstices 


of my woodpile. During the last week in 


November flocks of migrating Canada geese 


flew over, sometimes by day and sometimes 
in the darkness of night, when their weird 
honking floating in at the open window gave 


me an eerie feeling as I lay in my bed 

In the 
sojourn at this farm I had a list of more than 
The 


most notable to me, however, was the presence 


four and one-half months of my 


60 species of birds for the small area. 


of a pair of barn owls in a dark ravine across 
seldom _ before 
and fly back 


near-by 


the road. 
4 o'clock, they 
forth in the 


Every evening, 
would come out 


dusk 


Irom 


and covering the 


meadows, uttering time to time weird 


] 


long 
forms had become invisible. 


cries which continued after their floating 
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This issue of the Bulletin to the Schools was 
compiled with the cooperation of the New York 
State Museum. The Editor desires to express 
his appreciation to Dr Charles C. Adams, 
Director of the Museum, to the staff of the 
division of zoology of the State Museum, and 
to the contributors of the articles. 


April 7th Is State Bird Day 


Friday, April 7th has been designated as 
Bird Day. 
On this occasion the Museum extends its 


greetings to the school children of the State 
and repeats its cordial invitation for them to 
visit the State Museum in the Education Build- 
ing in Albany, where they may see the beauti- 
ful and attractive exhibits of birds and other 
interesting animals. During the past year more 
than 250 school classes from 28 counties visited 
the State Most of them came by 
bus or automobile. 

The articles in 
constant 


Museum. 


Bulletin 
influence 


this number of the 


reveal the and inspiring 
exerted by birds upon those who will give some 
thought and attention to their attractive and 
fascinating ways. 
Cuartes C. ADAMS 


Director, State Museum 
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Watching Birds 

BY ARETAS A. SAUNDERS, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 

If one wishes to see a large number of kinds 
of birds in a short time, he will accomplish 
this best by keeping continually moving and 
covering as much country and as great a variety 
3ut this is a poor way to learn much 
One may become much more inti- 


as possible. 
about birds. 
mately acquainted with them by sitting quietly in 
one spot and waiting for them to come to him. 

The spot where one tries such an experiment 
should be carefully chosen. A small open area 
in the midst of a wood or thicket is better than 
the center of a denser growth of 
A spot near water attracts more birds 
than an entirely dry area. Thus the edge of a 
brook or a small pool makes an excellent place 


trees or 


bushes. 


for bird watching. Insects are more abundant 
about water, and birds often come to feed on 
them. Then the water itself is an attraction, 
bringing many birds to drink or bathe. If the 
water is of the right character it may attract 
water, shore or marsh birds, as well as land birds. 

Birds have little fear of a man when he is 
still. They danger with motion, 
especially quick or sudden motion. But when 


associate 


one moves slowly and quietly or remains still, 
birds pay little attention to him and may even 
take him for part of the landscape. 

Such bird watching brings interesting results. 
tried it, it may 
two trials are 


seem 
rather gen- 
erally enough to convince a bird lover that its 
than con- 
new or 


To one who has never 


futile; but one or 
results are much more interesting 
tinually hunting 
By this means one often discovers new things 


for something rare. 
about common birds. 

There is always special pleasure when one 
finds an opportunity to watch some of our 
wilder and warier birds. Now 
an opportunity to watch a ruffed grouse at i 
drumming log, a great blue heron fishing, or 
a flock of black ducks feeding in the shallow 
water. With such birds one must move very 
quietly and keep conceaied or the opportunity 


and then comes 


ts 


will be lost. 
Last summer I 
ducks were breeding. 


found a place where wood 
It was at a shallow pond 
bordered by a swamp forest. The pond was 
partly overgrown with water-weeds that gave 
the ducks shelter. On was a spot 
where I could approach conceal 
myself behind a clump of bushes and sit where 
I could overlook the open water. There I spent 


one side 


unobserved, 
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several hours watching two mother wood ducks 
with their broods of young. The mothers were 
always and continually calling and 
maneuvering to keep the young near them and 
out of danger. Some individuals among the 
young, however, seemed bent on going off on 


cautious 


exploring expeditions by themselves. Two of 
these bolder young had gone some distance 
from the mother, oblivious to her calls, when 


a muskrat suddenly swam close by them. The 
sudden dash they made back to the safety of 
mother’s protection was most amusing. 

Such birds as rails and bitterns that hide in 
the cat-tails or tall grass of marshes are diff- 
cult to see. But where the marsh borders open 
water they often come out to feed, and if one 
can find a dry enough spot to sit in such a 
locality, such birds may be watched. Virginia 
rails are often much commoner in such places 
than one would suppose, and show little fear. 
I have had them approach very close to me, 
and once had one run across my foot. 

The most interesting bird of the marshes to 
me is the least bittern. To watch one stalking 
through the cat-tails is a most amusing sight. 
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His narrow body passes easily between the cat- 
tail stalks. 
fishes on the edge of a pool of water by mov- 
ing very slowly, lifting his feet, one after the 
other, and moving them forward so slowly that 
at no time appear to be in motion. 
When he reaches the pool his head and neck 
move out toward the water in the same slow 
way. Finally, with a sudden dart of the bill, 
he catches a small fish, swallows it quickly and 


He approaches a spot where he 


does he 


stalks back into the cat-tails, and soon reappears 
at another fishing spot a little farther away. 
When shore birds are migrating we may try 
bird watching on the beach, by sitting quietly 
in the open near a favorite spot. Ii we choose 
a time when the tide is rising, the birds will 
follow the edge of the water inward, getting 
nearer and nearer to the observer, until almost 


at his feet. By this means we can obtain close, 


intimate sights of these little-known birds. To 
have various kinds of sandpipers and plov 
ers, sanderlings, turnstones, knots and others 


approach closely and fearlessly, apparently tak 
log on the 


ing the observer for a stone or a 
beach, is an experience to be long remembered. 


Nesting Warblers of Central New York 


BY DR GEORGE S. 


BRITTEN, SYRACUSE 


Photographs by the author 


The residents of central New York who are 
bird lovers are particularly fortunate in that 
they live in a region where two important life 
This overlapping gives us the 
without 


zones overlap. 
unusual opportunity of 
traveling a great distance, the nesting habits 
and bird life during the nesting that 
we would miss to a great extent if we lived 
in the central part of one or the other zone. 
This fortunate location is noticeable particu- 
larly among the birds known as warblers or 
wood warblers. The altitudes furnish 
suitable sites for breeding of lower zone birds, 
more broken 
some warblers 


observing, 


season 


lower 
while the higher altitudes and 
terrain furnish 
that nest freely much farther north. 

Nearly all of our bird observers are familiar 


ideal spots for 


with the thousands of warblers, a score of 
varieties, as they migrate north in May and 
again to the south in the fall. In the spring, 
particularly, our interest is intense, but as soon 
(about two weeks), 


as the movement is over 


we look more for our usual residents, and are 


apt to forget the visitors in the interval between 
migrations. For this 
attention to some localities I have visited which 
study the 


reason I am calling 


furnish an unusual opportunity to 
home life of some of these beautiful and inte: 
esting little birds the breeding range of which 
often extends north to other and more distant 
breeding grounds. 
One that 
an area about the Tully lakes and adjoining 
hills, situated at the junction of Onondaga and 
Cortland counties. The varies 
rom 1000 to 2000 feet 
comprises open country, densely wooded areas, 
' 


marsh glades and moist cool swamps, as well 
The character of the 


region stands out prominently is 


elevation here 


+ 


above SsCa level. It 


water, vegeta- 


varied and 


as open 
tion is furnishes the necessary 
secluded, open, densely shaded and moist cool 
areas, as well as a diversity of food for a 
very great variety of birds. Among the warb 
lers nesting here we find the yellow warbler, 
black and white, hooded, black-throated green, 
chestnut-sided, magnolia, 


black-throated blue, 
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I‘lashlight Photograph of a Female Mourn- 
ing Warbler at Nest, Howlands 
Island, N. Y. 


Canada, Blackburnian, parula, Louisiana, water 
thrush, the northern water-thrush, oven bird, 
redstart, myrtle, mourning and Maryland 
yellow-throat. 

Another area which furnishes an_ equal 
opportunity, quite as rare, is the Michigan 
Hollow swamp, southeast of Ithaca, and gorges 
near Ithaca. 

An area surrounding Labrador pond, located 
between Truxton and Apulia furnishes a 
similar opportunity for observing these birds. 

Among the nesting areas for the lower ele- 
vation is an area on the east shore of Cross 
lake. Here we find the mourning warbler, 
hooded, golden-winged, redstart, chestnut- 
sided, black-throated blue, cerulean and yellow 
warblers. 

Howlands island in the Seneca river fur- 
nishes an area for a similar group. Added 
interest is found in these two sites in that they 
afford breeding areas for a great variety ot 
birds other than the warblers. 

Potters swamp near Branchport need not be 
mentioned, as its supply of birds has furnished 
material for classics in bird literature for so 
long a period that anything I might say would 


be only a punctuation mark compared with 
what our friend Verdi Burtch has already 
reported. 

For those individuals who might be inter- 
ested enough to visit any of these areas on 
bird nesting explorations, and who are not 
familiar with the nesting habits of these birds, 
I will state that the ground nesters are black 
and white, Canada and golden-winged warb- 
lers, and the Maryland yellow-throat and oven- 
bird. Nearly on the ground is the mourning 
warbler. Those that nest in small bushes are 
the black-throated blue, the hooded, and the 
chestnut-sided warblers; in small trees, four 
to 20 feet, the redstart. The cerulean warbler 
nests in larger trees, such as hickory, oak and 
maple, at any height over 15 feet. The 
magnolia, myrtle, and  black-throated green 
warblers nest in low evergreens, particularly 
hemlock, five to 30 feet. 

The Blackburnian nests in hemlock, often 
also in larch, 15 feet or much higher; the 
parula (found only one nest in hemlock), 
25 feet. The water thrush nests in damp mossy 
areas about the roots of trees, stumps, and 
old logs. 

In the higher altitudes mentioned, we find 
aside from the warblers, the winter wren 
nesting in roots of upturned stumps; the 
hermit thrush nests on the ground; the brown 
creeper between the boles of dead trees and their 





Male Black-throated Blue Warbler at Nest, 
Tully, N.Y. 
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loosened bark; and the indigo bunting, as well 
as many of our common birds, in the bushes. 

In the lower areas we find the American 
bittern and least bittern, the long-billed marsh 
wren, sora rail, Virginia rail and the Florida 
gallinule, in the cat-tail swamps. 

The nesting and breeding time extends from 
the middle of May to the middle of July. Any 
time during this period one will find plenty 
to interest him in warbler life. During this 
same period a veritable paradise of plant and 
flower growth also is present to enrapture one 
even though he may be only slightly interested 
before he visits these areas. 

When looking for nests it is a good plan 
to save time by going slowly. Do not hurry 
about and frighten or alarm the birds when 
they already seem alarmed. They practically 
always are alarmed when you are near a nest 
or near their young after the young have left 
the nest. It is a good procedure at that time 
to stand perfectly still or better, sit, until the 
birds are settled. Then they will begin their 
usual work of nest building or feeding the 
young. 

By standing or sitting still during this build- 
ing or feeding operation, one can quite 
frequently locate the nest and observe the birds 
at close range. 

Ii the alarmed birds do not settle down in 
the course of 30 minutes or so, it may be 
because the observer is standing or sitting too 
near the nest. In that event, of course, one 
should move farther away and wait. 

In the event that, in the first instance, the 
birds are not alarmed but are flitting about 


and singing, it is a good procedure to sit or 


stand quietly and watch their actions. Soon 
you may be rewarded by one or the other of 
the birds taking a sudden flight to the nest 
Do not rush forward, but move quietly a little 
nearer and again wait, repeating the operation 
until you have located the nest, or have 








Vest and Egys of Black-throated Blu 
Warbler, Tully, N.Y. 


alarmed the birds. If they do become alarmed 
it is usually because you are near the nest, 
and of course, you will repeat the waiting 
operation until you are tired out—or suc 
cessful 

Caution: Do not forget the fly “dope,” and 
if you are sensitive to skin poisons, look out 


for poison ivy and sumac. 


Early Nesting of the Great Horned Ow] 


BY C. HUBER WATSON, ANDOVER 


Photographs by 


The great horned owl is the only bird of my 
acquaintance which begins its family cares in 
winter time. Previous to this year I have 
never found one of these birds nesting earlier 
than Washington's Birthday. I now know that 
even in cold Allegany county, in western New 
York, that is not a record. For this year, on 
January 29th, I found one egg, of a clutch of 
two. Since the nest was empty about mid-day 
on January 27th, it is safe to say that the first 
egg was laid either January 28th or 29th. Since 


the author 


it is customary for the eggs to be laid two days 


apart it is almost certain that the second one 
was laid before the close of the month 

I am very much interested to learn whether 
other naturalists of the State have noted 
Frank M. Chapman 
states in his Birds of North America that a 


similar carly nestings 


nest was reported some years ago in Chester 
county, Pa., on February 15th, but that section, 
close to Philadelphia, has a much milder 


temperature than the uplands of my county 

















Nest and Two Eggs of Great Horned Owl 
in Snowy Fetters, Andover, N. Y., 
February 1933 


B. H. Warren wrote in his Reports on the 
Birds of Pennsylvania, in 1890, that he had 
heard of January nestings but had no authentic 
proof of them. That again does not answer 
my query as to whether New York State has 
previously had any records of such early 
nestings. 

The month of January 1933 was a remarkable 
month, both 


average and its light snowfall. 


because of its high temperature 
Partly because 
the winter woods, with their occasional scurry- 
ing rabbit, the few startled grouse and the brief 


glimpses to be secured of other wild life, 
always fascinates me, I tramped through a 
familiar woodland on January 27th. I must 


admit, however, a second motive prompted my 
tramp. For several days the thought had per- 
sisted that just possibly the mild weather might 
have misled even the “ wise old owls.” I wanted 
to know definitely. - So my steps naturally 
turned toward a woods, familiar to me, even to 
a certain beech tree which I spiked last year 
in order to take motion pictures, at close range, 
of young red-tailed hawks. 

Even before I climbed the 60 feet of trunk 
which stood straight between the earth and nest, 
I felt sure that these large, predatory birds 
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were at least thinking about housekeeping. 
Many feathers and leaves lay scattered on the 
ground near the base of the tree. With my 
binoculars I could see twigs newly arranged on 
the upper edge of the nest. Two owls were 
flying high above that section of woods. 

When I arrived at the nest-site and succeeded 
in peering over the rim of the nest I felt well 
repaid for my efforts. While there were no 
eggs I saw a most interesting domicile. This 
nest, one which had been used by red-tailed 
hawks for several years, had been enlarged and 
recently reconditioned. It was now about three 
feet in diameter, with a bowl-shaped depression 
in the middle. The lining consisted principally of 
green beech leaves and owl feathers, apparently 
from the mother owl’s own breast. I am at 
a loss to know where the green beech leaves 
could have been secured. They were, of course, 
dead and dry, but all those lying on the ground 
near-by were brown, very different from the 
sage-green color of those in the nest. 

I returned on the forenoon of January 29th 
and my climb was rewarded this time by the 
sight of one chalky white egg, nearly round, a 
shape typical of all owl eggs. It was still 
warm, for the mother bird did not deign to 
leave the nest until I was nearly up the tree. 














Great Horned Owl Brooding With Only 
Its Head Showing above the Drifted 
Snow, Andover, N. Y., 
February 1933 
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As I looked at the egg, nestling so deeply down 
in the hollow of the nest, almost covered with 
the warm feathers, I realized that the parent 
bird could remain away some time without fear 
that the egg would get chilled. 

One week passed before I was able to revisit 
I then found, as I expected, a second 
observed more 


the nest. 
egg—no more. Never have I 
than two eggs or two young of the great horned 
owl in one nest. Snow was now piled several 
inches high around the central depression. 
The night following this trip up the gaunt 
beech tree the mercury dropped to three degrees 
below zero. My thoughts frequently went out 
to Mrs Owl as she sat tight in her lofty home, 
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chill 


burning ”’ 


swayed to and fro by the breezes, but 


keeping the “home fires satis 


factorily — outwardly, by nestling a little deeper 


into the thick mass of feathers; inwardly, by 


digesting the juicy and rabbits, which 


these vicious hunters have 


grouse 
nearly exterminated 
from that particular section 
Contrary to the thought many 
expressed to me, that “ Of course, the eggs will 
believe 


friends have 
freeze,” I do not believe they will. 1 
that they that this family of 
young owls will have just as good a chance to 


will hatch and 


survive as though they came out of their eggs 


into a world much warmer than this one is 


likely to be the latter part of February. 


A Winter Group in a City Garden 


BY MARIE V. BEALS, ELMHURST 


To attract song birds to your garden during 
the winter season, it is necessary to provide 
food and water. Birds like crumbs, 
broken whole wheat doughnuts (not sugared), 
cracked corn, sunflower seeds, broken peanuts 
This food should be placed on pro- 


bread 


and suet. 


tected shelves out of doors, under bushes, 
under trees and behind windbreaks. The 
eastern song sparrows, white-throated spar- 
rows, eastern fox sparrows, eastern tree 


sparrows, slate-colored juncos, black-capped 
chickadees and downy woodpeckers will respond 
to such friendly efforts. 

An eastern fox sparrow came to our feeding 
He was caught in 


In the early 


station on Christmas Day. 


one of the traps and banded. 


part of January five more fox sparrows and 
one white-throated sparrow were banded. We 
were being rewarded for our attempts to pro- 
vide food for any birds that came to our 
station. 

This group of birds, seven in number, would 
fly into the garden every morning for their 
breakiast. They would remain all day, either 
in the garden or in some brush land just west 
Day after day we would see 
one of 4.30 o'clock in the 


afternoon fly into a low tree, give a call note, 


of the garden. 
these birds about 
and then he would be joined by the other six 
birds. As they 
flew away together to the west and would not 
be seen again until the next morning 


soon as all had assembled, 





T. Beals 
A Banded White-throated Sparrow 


Photograph by A 


This routine was kept up through January, 
February and March, when on March 3d the 
eighth bird, another fox sparrow, joined the 
group and was banded. 


On many days transient guests came for the 


day. These additional visitors were slate- 
colored juncos, eastern tree sparrows and 
eastern song sparrows. A few of these were 


also banded, but they did not reappear in the 
garden day after day as did our permanent 


feathered friends 
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On March 21st this group of eight birds fed 
in the garden as usual and we saw them gather 
in the tree late in the afternoon and fly away, 
as we supposed, to their roost for the night. 

But the next morning only the last fox 
sparrow to join our little band 
that morning) and the white-throated sparrow 
returned to the garden. The other members 
of this group had started on their northward 


(he repeated 


journey to their nesting place. 
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white- 
until 


The remaining fox and the 
throated garden 
March 26th, when during that night they also 
began their northward migration. 

All the members of this little group 
into the traps many times during the months 
that through 
these repeated visits to the traps that we knew 
that our up of the same 
individuals throughout the cold winter months. 


sparrow 


sparrow fed in the 
went 
they were our guests. It was 


friends were made 


Some Notes on the Banding of Birds 


BY ALLAN C, 


FRASER, ITHACA 


Photograph by the author 


Individual birds react differently to the atten- 
tions of the bird bander. Most of them, when 
they find themselves in a trap, flutter back and 
forth aimlessly in an effort to get out. A few, 
however, search here and there in a somewhat 
systematic way as though trying to find an 
opening through which to crawl. Occasionally 
they are successful in getting out, but only with 
certain kinds of traps. One widely used trap 
has a door that drops down on top of the trap. 
This door is not heavy and it could easily be 
pushed up by woodpeckers, blue jays and other 
birds larger than sparrows. On two different 
occasions I have seen starlings push their bills 
under the edge of this door and squeeze through 
The blue jays and other birds 


to freedom. 
seem not to have discovered this possibility. 
Efforts to 
successful. 

Most birds can not resist the temptation to 
trap 


escape, however, are only rarely 


eat some of the food in the and some, 














A Home-Made Modified Government Sparrow 
Trap, Useful Because It Need Not Be Reset 


once they are inside, settle down to a good 
This winter one blue removed 
from a trap, holding a large piece of bread in 
his bill. He refused to drop it during the 
process of attaching the band and finally flew 
it as though determined to have 


meal. jay was 


with 
something to compensate for all the annoyance. 

It is interesting to note how different birds 
act when one is about to pick them up in his 
hand. All of them, as is natural with 
creatures, make at least effort to avoid 
Starlings will often flop overt 


away 


wild 
some 
being touched. 
on their backs and squawk in a most abject 
manner when the bander reaches for them. 
The chickadee, on the other hand, will usually 
put up a real fight. His sharp little bill can 
close down quite hard on a finger and he does 
to tell his captor just what he 


One song sparrow which came 


not hesitate 
thinks of him. 
into the traps frequently in 1931 and 1932 was 
a great problem. Even in a small square trap 
he was very hard to catch. 
to pick him up he would do the most amazing 
back flips and tumbling stunts. When I was 
that I had him safely in my hand, he 
would be somewhere else. It is 
course, to handle birds with the greatest care 
or one may pull out the tail feathers or cause 


Just as I was about 


sure 
necessary, of 


even more serious injury. 

Evidently the experiences in a trap and in 
the hand of a bird bander can not be so very 
terrifying to most birds, else they would not 
“repeat,” or come back, again and again. | 
released a bird at 7 o'clock in the 
morning and taken that 
Occasionally a bird will be caught several 


have often 
bird again the same 


day. 
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times in one day. Song sparrow C115660 was 


caught more than 40 times in my traps in 1932. 


He got to be almost a nuisance. Either his 
memory was very poor or he was quite unable 
to control himself at the sight of plenty of 


food all in one place. 

My traps are all placed in my own yard, an 
They 
are set and baited at night in order to be ready 
Fortunately, 


area of slightly more than one-half acre. 


feeders. 


for the early morning 

I am able to look at them again at noon and 
again in the early evening, so that no bird 
need stay in them for too long a period. Occa- 


sionally when I get home it is dusk, or perhaps 
dark. 


because 


It is unwise to release birds at such times 
the difficulty they in 
finding suitable roosting places. Consequently, 
accommodation for the night is provided in a 


of which have 


cold room in the cellar, where each bird has 
his own private quarters in either of two 
“apartment houses.” There is plenty of food 
in these, in case the “janitor” does not open 


up early enough in the morning to suit the 
tenants. 

Once in a while an injured bird is caught. 
Injuries received in the traps are so few as 
to be negligible, but there are many other ways 
One bird caught 
This 


and 


which birds can be hurt. 
summer had a bad cut 
on different 


“repeated” the third time, the 


in 
last 


Was 


on his side 


treated two occasions 
when the bird 
cut had entirely healed. 
November, had a badly broken leg. 
set in splints made 
thread 
of 


A junco, caught in 
The leg 
of pieces 
At 
this bird, 


was cleaned and 
of toothpick and held in place 


the time of the fourth “ repeat” 


by 


the splints were gone but the leg was practically 
well I shall for the 
return of this bird this year 

There are many problems relating to bird life 
these 


watch with interest 


that handing will help to solve. Some of 


“J 
ws 
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require the combined efforts of a number of 
different 
country, particularly those problems having to 
Other 


sing 


bird banders located in parts of the 


migration 


that a 


do with certain phases of 


problems are of such a nature 


bander hope to make a real contribution 


may 


toward their solution... It is interest, for 


example, to know how old some of our native 


birds grow to be. In the case of birds banded 


when immature or nestlings, a reasonably 


as 


close approximation to the date of birth can he 


made. Thus, a chickadee banded as a nestling 
by Dr A. A. Allen in June 1928 and retaken 
in my trap in January 1933, was clearly over 
four and a half years old and still within a 


mile of his birthplace. 

It would be of interest to know whether the 
first to 
north for the summer, and whether our summet 
residents the to arrive 
Do certain birds tend to travel together? The 


same juncos are often caught in a trap together 


birds arrive in the spring go farther 


are among later birds 


and this is true to some extent of tree sparrows 
Where do our summer residents spend the win- 
ter, and where do our winter residents go for 
the summer? It would be interesting to study 


the habits of individual birds in this connection 


These and many other problems call for the 
attention of the bird bander. 

To me one of the most interesting things 
about the banding of birds is the return of 


birds banded in previous years. Last year there 


were 41 such returns of birds that I had banded 


Banding Chimney Swifts 


BY DANIEL SMILEY 

Photographs 

We are all familiar with the chimney swift 
or “chimney swallow” as they used to be 
called. But did you ever stop to think how 
little you really do know about this inter- 
esting bird? Even those who study birds as 


a hobby or a profession could ask many ques- 


The fact of bird migration takes on a real 
meaning when one holds in his hands birds that 
he has banded one, two and even three years 
previously. Each year some incident or some 
bird habit fixes attention upon certain birds, 
and it is a matter of great interest to watch 
for these old friends when the next wave of 
migration comes. 

JR, MOHONK LAKI 

the author 

tions about this relative of the humming 
bird to which the answers are not now known 


Some of these interesting questions help t 


make banding chimney swifts such fascinating 
work. What are their migration 


fast do they travel, how old do they become, 


routes, how 
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Trap Used in Capturing Chimney Swifts 
for Banding, New Paltz State Nor- 
mal School, September 1931 
where do they spend the winter? These are 
a few of the many questions. 
As we all know, chimney 
nest and roost in hollow trees; but when man 
began to build such beautiful “hollow trees” 
of brick and stone the swifts were quick to 
our chimneys. This 
fortu- 


swiits used to 


change their homes to 
shift of headquarters was particularly 
nate for the bird bander, for its makes it pos- 
catch great numbers of these birds 
with a minimum of effort. He merely has 
to watch different large chimneys until he finds 
one which the birds are using regularly for 
Then, if the top of the chim- 


sible to 


their bedroom. 
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ney is not too hard to reach, he waits till the 
swifts have gone inside for the night and slips 
a wire screen over the top, thus imprisoning 
the birds but allowing them plenty of air. Next 
morning as soon as it is light he replaces the 
screen with a sort of “tunnel,” made of cloth 
tacked on The tunnel has 
an opening in the bottom over the middle oi 
the chimney and is long enough so that one 
end projects beyond the edge of the chimney. 
This end of the tunnel has a celluloid window 
in it and a large funnel under it. The funnel 
is in turn connected to a stove pipe which leads 
down to a cage on the below. In the 
picture can be seen the end of the tunnel, the 
funnel, the pipe and 


a wooden frame. 


roof 
celluloid window, the 
the cage. 

With this apparatus all prepared the bander 
is now ready for the excitement. Usually the 
birds start out themselves, but sometimes it is 
necessary to lower a bell on a string down the 
chimney. Once they start they come with a 
rush, flying almost vertically up the chimney — 
think of tunnel 
through the hole in the bottom. 
the light through the celluloid they fly down 


it!—and into the bander’s 


Then seeing 
the tunnel and strike the window. This stuns 
them momentarily —but does not hurt them — 
and they drop into the funnel and slide down 
the stove pipe. As soon as they emerge in 
the cage they flutter up to its sides and hang 
there until the bander takes them out, one by 
one, through little doors in the cage. In the 
second picture about 60 swifts can be seen in 
the cage. 

As each bird is taken out a small very light 
aluminum band is closed about one of its legs. 
These bands, Bureau of 
Biological Survey in Washington, come in dif 
ferent sizes so that there is a band which will 
fit the leg of any species snugly yet freely. 


supplied by the 


They bear a serial number so that all informa- 
tion about the birds can be recorded for future 
reference either by the bander or the Survey, 
to which he sends copies of his records. As 
each swift is banded it is immediately released 
with the hope that it will be caught by some 
other banders and thus its travels traced. 

It is always most exciting to see in the cage 
a bird which already has a band, for this 
probably means an interesting “return.” as it 
is called. The number is read with great care, 
and if the bander’s records do not show it to 
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Banding Chimney 


September 


be one of his own birds from a previous year, 
he sends the complete data to the Biological 
Officials their files 
him the details of its original banding and the 


Survey. consult and send 
bander the details of its recapture. 

There are many cooperators who are banding 
United States 
and they are slowly collecting valuable infor- 
mation. The pictures illustrating this article 
show banding operations at the State Normal 
School at New Paltz, where about 1000 chim- 
In June 1932 a 


swifts in various parts of the 


ney swifts have been banded. 
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Swifts Captured in Trap at th 
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New Paltz State Ni 


1931 


swift which had been banded there in Septem 
Kingston, 
In September 1932, when 
Normal 
School, ten swifts were taken which had been 
1 he 


most exciting record, however, was the capture 


ber 1931 came down a chimney in 
about 15 miles away. 


over 550 birds were banded at the 


banded there the previous September. 
of a chimney swift which had been banded in 
October 1927 at Fla. What a 


fascinating story it would make if we 


Tallahassee, 
could 
know the complete history of the travels of 


this five-year old bird. 


Winter Birds in Our Dooryard 


BY LEDA M. 


Out here in the Helderbergs we have found 
the winter months an ideal time to become really 
friendly with the wild birds. Living as we 
do at the foot of a high wooded hill, with an 
old orchard just back of the house, plenty of 
evergreens and shrubbery tangles and a never- 
failing spring brook close at hand, we are 
sure that the birds are naturally provided with 


KIRTLAND, CLARKSVILLE 


at least two of the three winter essentials 


sheltered sleeping quarters and drinking water. 
To be certain that there may be no lack of the 


third requisite, a plentiful food supply, we 


maintain a feeding station for them close to 


the house, where at any hour of the day one 


may see from five to fifty birds 
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Photograph by R. H 


Group of Purple Finches at Feeding Station, February 1933 


Today, the eleventh day of February, a heavy 
snowfall covers not only the ground but many 
have 


of the bushes and tree branches, so we 


an unusual number of feathered visitors. Every 


two hours all day we have replenished the 
food supply, and watching the birds, one would 
think it May February. Juncos, 
tree sparrows, nut- 


hatches, song sparrows, purple finches, cedar 


instead of 
chickadees, woodpeckers, 
waxwings, and yes—two robins, swing gaily 
on the plum branches over the feeding ground, 
dropping down now and then to eat until driven 
off by some hungrier group, keeping up what 
And 


sparrows 


seems to be an excited conversation. 
listen! the purple finches and tree 
are singing —not with the abandon of early 


spring, but it is, nevertheless, their regulation 
song, only in pastel shades. And the chicka- 
dees’ lovely call of two flute-notes an interval 
apart (did you know he had such a song?) 
floats down over the orchard. 

This winter 
fox sparrows that stayed with us last year, 


we miss the white-throats and 
but we have in place of them a flock of 50 
cedar waxwings which have become quite tame, 
feeding, with the robins, on the frozen apples 
still clinging to the tree at the edge of the 


feeding ground and occasionally venturing 
timidly down to eat the blue berries of the 
juniper that roofs one of the tables. 

Of all the 
and companionable are the chickadees, alighting 
on the dish before our hands have left it and 


foot walk 


winter birds, the most fearless 


getting fairly under whenever we 
among them. 
The 


handsome blue jay, who devours as many as 


most voracious feeder is the lordly, 
30 sunflower seeds without a pause and enough 
suet at one sitting to last a chickadee a week 
His only rival is the red squirrel whom we 


discovered a few mornings ago dragging a halt 


cocoanut-shell filled with seed to his lair under 
the woodshed. 
Purple finches with their heavy blunt bills 


are very slow eaters, cracking the sunflower 
and hemp seed with laborious effort, quite unlike 
the deft little The 
finch displays most gorgeous plumage, especially 
March is as 


chickadees. mature male 
in the sunlight, and his song in 
glorious as his plumage. 

The tree 
sparrow as he is sometimes called, is a quarrel 


sparrow, or the winter chipping 
some fellow, and brave is the bird who dares 


dispute his place on the feeding station. He 
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may be recognized by his white double wing 
bars like corporal’s stripes and by the little 


brown button placed well down on his gray vest. 
The song the 
recluse in winter, keeping on the 


sparrow, on other hand, is a 
edge of the 
circle and hobnobbing with no one 
Woodpeckers and nuthatches have a peculia: 
habit of tilting their heads this way and that 
as though listening while they cling to the suet. 
The round the 


stump, more often with head down, emitting 


nuthatch circles and round 
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a sound not unlike the a banjo string 


twang ol 


when plucked very softly. This fellow has a 


thrifty way of storing nuts and sunflower seeds 


under loose bark and in crevices. 


To add to our delight in this bird hobby, we 


have recently placed a blind four feet from 


the birds’ favorite stump, where on sunny days 


we attempt to catch them in characteristic 


poses with a camera. If we could record their 


voices also, our satisfaction would be complete 


Thrills of Bird Banding 


BY GEOFFREY 


On October 12, 1931, we arose at 7 a. m. te 
find the sun shining upon a fully awakened 


world. Our kitchen window looks directly upon 


a cluster of old apple trees and gives us a view 


ot the garden in the rear of our home This 
and comprises the Gill bird banding station 
in Huntington, Long Island. 

To look out of this window is our first 


thought upon awakening. Imagine our delight 


to see, peering back at us from twig and bush, 


hundreds of myrtle warblers. We hastened to 
set our traps at once and quickly returned to 
the house to prepare breakfast. We were not 


to eat quite so soon, however, for there were 


tour birds in the traps before we could get the 


coffee perc lating. The coffee percolater boiled 


ver twice and the electric toaster set the 


window curtains on fire before we finally sat 
down to breakfast with the traps clear, 

It was then 9.30 a. m. and by that time we 
had banded 19 new birds despite the exciting 


breakfast Our 


an entire 


previous record for 
birds At the 


had trapped 33 


accidents 


day’s catch was ten 
close of the day’s banding we 
had handled several 
13, 1932, a year 
n the same place and with the 


46 myrtle 


new birds and repeats. 


On October and a day later 


same traps, we 


banded warblers and would have 


handed several more ii we had not exhausted 


our supply of bands for birds ot this size. 


On May 28, 1932, we were thrilled to receive 
the Bureau of Biological Survey 
that a 


255899, banded by us as a nestling on June 17, 


a card from 


notifying us wood thrush, number 


1926, had been trapped and released by another 
New York State bird bander, Mrs M. V. Beals 


GILL, Ht 


NTINGTON 


Long Island, May 7, 1932 


20-odd miles to the 


»% Elmhurst, 


Elmhurst is located some 


west of our banding station 

Mrs Beals wrote that the bird was in excel- 
lent condition. As this bird, then almost six 
vears old, had never been reported since it was 


banded, the news that it was still alive brought 


us happiness. Once we have handled a_ bird 
and placed a band upon it, we seem to feel a 
sense of responsibility for its well-being. This 
is the oldest bird of ours of which we have 
a record and we believe to be one of the 
oldest wood thrushes on record Wash- 
ngton, D. ¢ 

About 11 a. m. on July 12, 1932, the usual 


activity of the many birds nesting around our 


bird banding station at Huntington was sud 
denly interrupted by a wild commotion and a 


chorus i cries frem our resident — bird 


population 


Always alert to run to the aid of our little 
icathered friends, my) wite, the only person 
at home at this time, picked up a broom and 
hurried outside, ready to defend our birds 
against cats, rats or whatever was the cause 
of the distress. The center of the disturbance 
seemed to be around a robin’s nest in a small 


wild cherry tree which was partly overgrown 


by wild honeysuckle vine 


Birds of all kinds seemed to be directing 
their scolding at this nest in the tree. My 
wife looked up into the branches but could 
see nothing wrong As the birds continued 


to scold, she decided to get a step-ladder and 


investigate the nest more closely 
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Placing the step-ladder against the small 


tree she climbed upward 
fright, on reaching the 


To her surprise and 
top and brushing the 
leaves away with her hand to into the 
nest, she saw a large snake on the point of 
devouring one of the baby robins, within reach 
of her hand. My wiie does not remember 


how she got down off the ladder except that 


peer 


it was done very suddenly. 

She ran into the garage and picked up a 
long handled rake. With this weapon she tried 
to pull the snake out of the tangle but the 
snake would not budge, clinging tightly to a 
limb of the tree without a thought of retreat. 


For an hour the battle continued amid the 
screams of the parent birds and their bird 
neighbors. During this time the snake ate the 


second of the three baby robins the nest origi- 
nally contained. 

In desperation, my wite threw caution to the 
wind and swung the rake with all her might 
against the snake, tree, honeysuckle, nest and 
all, tearing things down in general. Finally 
an iron tooth of the rake passed through the 
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ot the snake and the villain was yanked 
quick chops with a spade 
The third 


body 
to earth. A few 
and the snake was in three pieces. 
and last baby robin was saved. 

When I returned home late that afternoon, 
I placed the remains together and identified 
it as a black snake. It measured five feet, six 
inches in length 

We viewed the wreck of the cherry tree 
and tried to repair the nest in the best manner 
we could. The one remaining robinette 
crouched in the bottom of the nest and we felt 
doubtful as to whether the parents would take 
care of it after having such a terrifying ex- 
perience with their brood. The parent birds 
did take care of their lone offspring, however, 
and he grew so fast that on July 20th we 
banded it before it took wing. Shortly after- 
ward the youngster left the nest and although 
he has never appeared in any of our traps 
since, after such a dreadful start in life, we 
hope that the world treats him more kindly 
and that some time, some where, we shall hear 
from him again. 


Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets for Bird Study 


The National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties announces that through the generosity of 
its friends it is again enabled to furnish colored 
bird pictures and leaflets to school teachers and 
pupils of the United States and Canada. 


A179m-Mr33-14,000(10920) 


A circular of explanation of the plan, to- 
gether with sample leaflet will be sent to any 
teacher making request to the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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